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1934 
September 13-15 
September 17 
September 17 
October 1 
November 7 
November 28 
December 3 
December 15 
December 21 

1935 
January i 
January 11 
January 14-18 
January 21 
March 5 
March 13, 14 
March 30 
April 18 
April Ze 
April 23-26 
May 10 
May 13-17 
May 19-20 
September 12-14 
September 16 
September 16 
October 1 
November 5, 6 
November 27 
December Z 
December 15 
December 20 


Calendar 
1934-1936 


Orientation lectures. 

First semester lectures begin, 1:30 P. M. 

Public opening and informal reception to friends of the Divin- 
ity School, 8 P. M. 

Final date for the registration of degree theses. 

Mid-semester examinations. 

Thanksgiving recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 

Thanksgiving recess ends, 12 noon. 

Final day for application for Fellowships and Graduate Schol- 
arships. 

Holiday recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 


Holiday recess ends, 12 noon. 

First semester lectures end, 5:20 P. M. 

First semester final examinations. * 

Second semester lectures begin, 1:30 P. M. 

Final date for presentation of Wilkins Prize Essays. 

Mid-semester examinations. 

Final date for presentation of theses for advanced degrees. 

Easter recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 

Easter recess ends, 12 noon. 

Spring Convocation and Alumni Week. Francis Wayland 
Ayer Memorial Lectures and Walter Rauschenbusch Memo- 
rial Lectures. Alumni Oration. Conferring of the Wilkins 
Award. 

Second semester lectures end. 

Second semester final examinations. 

Commencement. 


Orientation lectures. 

First semester lectures begin, 1:30 P. M. 

Public opening and informal reception to friends of the Divin- 
ity School, 8 P. M. 

Final date for the registration of degree theses. 

Mid-semester examinations. 

Thanksgiving recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 

Thanksgiving recess ends, 12 noon. 

Final day for application for Fellowships and Graduate Schol- 
arships. 

Holiday recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 
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1936 
January 6 
January 10 
January 13-17 
January 20 
March 5 
March je ae 
March 30 
April 9 
April 13 
April 14-17 
May 8 
May 11-15 
May 17, 18 


September 17-19 
September 21 
September 21 
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Holiday recess ends, 12 noon. 

First semester lectures end, 5:20 P. M. 

First semester final examinations. 

Second semester lectures begin, 1:30 P. M. 

Final date for presentation of Wilkins Prize Essays, 

Mid-semester examinations, 

Final date for presentation of theses for advanced degrees. 

Easter recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 

Easter recess ends, 12 noon. 

Spring Convocation and Alumni Week. Francis Wayland 
Ayer Memorial Lectures and Walter Rauschenbusch Memo- 
rial Lectures. Alumni Oration. Conferring of the Wilkins 
Award. 

Second semester lectures end. 

Second semester final examinations. 

Commencement. 


Orientation lectures. 

First semester lectures begin, 1:30 P. M. 

Public opening and informal reception to friends of the Divin- 
ity School, 8 P. M. 
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Introductory 


J] Baw Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is maintained by the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York, a corporation 
organized under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. 
The articles of incorporation were filed on July 11th, 1928. The Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate 
Theological Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 

The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is a cor- 
poration composed of annual members and also members appointed 
by Baptist churches. Its president is Dr. Ambrose Swasey of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New York, 
on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union for Minis- 
terial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 11, 1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Society. The Chairman of the Board 
and of the Executive Committee is Mr. William B. Hale, of Rochester. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with the 
highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the condition 
of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of friends. 
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Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Annuities 
By the payment to the Society of a sum to establish a MEMORIAL 
Funp, you will receive a Special Annual Income while you are living 
and the income thereafter will be devoted to the work of the Society 
year by year. 
. Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, a corporation located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
BBs costetenoves'o- Sco audeat ol oruty Burke dollars, to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, under the direction of the Board 
of Trustees of said Society. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
OMenew York, sthensum 0b - .vs\oaeeen oe are ees , for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship, the interest of this sum to be expended 
annually in aiding approved students in pursuing their studies for 
the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholarship to be named “The 
NOES Frat ioe Oe aa uieis ire een we Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York at Rochester, 
and to enable it to carry out its plan of student aid, I hereby agree 
to pay the Society annually, on or about the ..... GayiOE sw cron ene 
ity each year= thes siint Ob; a. sata eee ace dollars; it, however, being 
understood, as the express condition of this pledge, that I may at 
any time terminate my obligation by giving notice of my wish, in 
writing, ti theisectetary of thes mociety: ae ueeva ne a Name. 
Tae a ead state ioe Charen. tc. Sh see Ree Os reese 

Address such communications to Arthur J. Gosnell, Treasurer. 


Officers of the 
Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York 


President 
(od JS Se STARS PSOE ROR Ae ee On ee oe CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ea ERR A PENA  T aanecin citi nese atasnrn: wo eyashiniorninse ninine Se Salt Orang, N. J. 


CRUG TSTE pha SE ERE alee 5 ee ee gee a Ae I ROCHESTER 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


EB EAI) ACH EAE CEL Ye cteros.c:ciccheoleiaciws ais wend oleesls WasHInNcrToN, D.C. 

PP ORE TCT Eee mE NTR RUS to copais ls ose. w os. 216) Sie wheieusieiee see also PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

Re eP EV Bene Rey EAA DIRS in reroute cerolictotelnis ow wle’e’e’sierefe. aleteleenatsvere SEATTLE, WASH. 

PEE) WE Piss ome Tl ERS teat heii cts, cioteialel dn ibicicic eie'aoataielere ie pact a. PorTLAND, ORE. 
Secretary 

ELT DIS ag 20) 0490 08 1 Ba ee sera Se a ROCHESTER 
Treasurer 

EL O  P Pe GO) SI Lala, o sinipiwiainisoiecieiesienirisisie asersiovnunie o.9E ise p ROCHESTER 
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Board of Trustees 


WILLIAM B. HALE, Chairman ...... SOTO cle hie opiate ROCHESTER 
ORRIN Re JUDD ice-Chaw nan sain oak ves cision dia oars oi New York 
GLENN BB, EWRLL? Sécretanyiiccwvs saves octet hie sotelvals «se ROCHESTER 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELE) Treasurer wei. + acto 0 aie'reinats ROCHESTER 


Members until May, 1935 


CE BRISA DEON Sais cels tive cease eatecome rete aes wie oretetncere TROY 
VVC PET) Was RY Sc, crac Sahn cures ee ot et oeercetie rears racate aus Campen, N. J. 
AUR INET CIRSVACSIEDAGEN 1 SER CURING Gh mone muenises ier ec cloleesra neetinioie tats HAMILTON 
CURINTIN: SR CHD ID Caan ha stare coe are cia /ea vie, cn aretene mvkeyereue toners rote eere New York 
CSE) LAB Hare teres he creiotetn aiae s Merciofom eienimianete St sees ROCHESTER 
OREO Jip PRICE 2 oc cae oe oe crotere te eie chen oreo ctavare io evans ROCHESTER 
CERARILE SSH At SHAR S \ cea e osekiicn oem ottawa enero New York 
Ye AEN SENT SESE CANS W i FEN Ye eR SR ER AN ree con SNR eal GRANVILLE, OHIO 
TENT CS BN cs Ud Sa e/a OH Sa ar nee ca er ner DERN IIRC cr fe ROCHESTER 
BIO WARD: Wi ALBIN Grtecc ited t os core eails a ctiaatetereaie cars ROGHESTER 
GILBERi wie GaMicCUR DY, Who. as come sac vien crn see cise mee ROCHESTER 
RNOINE BUR Eee ROACLING HE Y, occ re rete iatatais eaten Sune erated ie Seamieaeron ee LeEwisBurG, Pa. 
Members until May, 1936 
FCEUNIDAIEIG BURGAS Ine ween tae chutes ae onligetentie iene inicio ee ROCHESTER 
BERNARD" CACLAUSENixe* 5 acshc See as Shee cmieeeee ee PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
IDLOEN WERE Aas UB ve, @ BN SH RNR en ere gee gy eRe ee Sees cee ge Se ROCHESTER 
RETA RAV ARS) Nes seg IGT IN Grell, C)NI aes cote. a eta aba Seeley hoi seal, <r ete ROCHESTER 
VTE ES CULO Eset SSIERINCAN. Gr isin eres. cris caslahatetc ial ete Saniora te rehemeeaee renee ROCHESTER 
HERS cM rl OUMES eae sa atc omen Sa tink eee area Mee ROCHESTER 
Tease ds VE ORCI QINTE = Sc-on. ot noes Galette renttoiee s «ate rare ane Provipence, R. I. 
TERESA AN RO TNW DERSH [eat LOS UN Meee Meet ram a URE ra tank oy oe New York 
ART HUNT tGOSNBELY oc jc cme neste aati eae s Tike ROCHESTER 
VIVAL AL MUN Sa Ve nce EE NGES LSS: 1k gtans Seana te tcMercy soc rene uimeemteenreraten arte ROCHESTER 
UES HERS Eo ee OVE CACINUN bameetatc cic Sy scrakaiet e Aicmenae CE a EE RL ape ITHACA 
Wi RA RD ESS RIGA RID S OINS ..c..crceee cond oa arate cee. New York 
Members until May, 1937 
CSISACES EU NIG BCA, IESGAUIN IS CONGIERY rare centennial elena ances PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
RUBE ~WieiBWA MENG kien cose aes cima Sateen ineein ROCHESTER 
BU USS Silt, [lioy (SOE GA IVES nrc hidete ak ecacomm vert iccin tach hl Ocean OranceE, N. J. 
CORSE Bia CCID BING sarc ntieiie cre. satertceatec ces toi late sana eoemeecreocrere HAMILTON 


*Died November 28, 1934. 
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Executive Committee 


WILLIAM B. HALE, Chairman 

WILBUR B. SPRAGUE, Vice-Chairman 

ARTHUR J. GOSNELL, Treasurer of the Society 
ALBERT W. BEAVEN, President of the Divinity School 
THOMAS WEARING, Dean of the Divinity School 
GLENN B. EWELL, Secretary of the Society 
KENDALL B. CASTLE 

HARVEY F. REMINGTON 

CHARLES M. THOMS 

G. FRED LAUBE 

ARTHUR L. STEWART 

J. SAWYER FITCH 

PAUL FRANKLIN SWARTHOUT 

WHITNEY S. K. YEAPLE 


NEwtTon CENTER, 


Mass. 


The Faculty 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN, B.A., B.D., D.D., LL.D. 
PRESIDENT AND ROBERT K. DAVIES PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
(1122 South Goodman Street) 


SYLVESTER BURNHAM, M.A., D.D., S.T.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(51 Boardman Street, Newburyport, Mass.) 


JOSEPH WILLIAM ALEXANDER STEWART, B.A., D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
(45 Hoyt Place, Rochester, N. Y.) 


WILLIAM HENRY ALLISON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
(516 Park Tower, 2440 Sixteenth St, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY, M.A., Ph.D., D.D.* 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
(Hamilton, N. Y.) 


JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(180 Dartmouth Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
(149 Gregory Hill Road) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D. 
ASSOCIATE DEAN AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
(10 Brighton Street) 


HENRY BURKE ROBINS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 
(210 Castlebar Road) 


*Annual Professor of the American School for Oriental Research in Palestine, 
1933-34. 
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ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A,, B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
ELI PERRY PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT EXTRA-MURAL WORK 

(48 Wilmer Street) 


EARLE BENNETT CROSS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(177 Linden Street) 


FRANK OTIS ERB, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(251 Sherwood Avenue) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND BYRON E. HUNTLEY PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH BIBLE AND GREEK EXEGESIS 
(263 Canterbury Road) 


DAVID JONES EVANS, M.A., Th.D., LL.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 
(132 Highland Parkway) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A. 
ASSISTANT PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING AND CHURCH MUSIC 
(1034 South Goodman Street) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, A.M., B.D., A.M.LS. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR AND LIBRARIAN 
(219 Post Avenue) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D. 
SPECIAL LECTURER ON PASTORAL CASE WORK 


RINALDO LA RUE COBER, B.A., B.D., Th.M. 
SPECIAL LECTURER ON DRAMATICS 


WILBOUR E, SAUNDERS, A.M. 
SPECIAL LECTURER ON URBAN PROBLEMS 
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EDGAR J. FISHER, Ph.D. 
SPECIAL LECTURER ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE, D.D., LL.D. 
MINISTER OF THE FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURER FOR 1935 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE, D.Theol. 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ZUERICH, SWITZERLAND 
FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR OF THE SOZIALE ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURER FOR 1935 


Administration and Staff 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 
PRESIDENT 


THOMAS WEARING 
DEAN 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL 
ASSOCIATE DEAN 
REGISTRAR 


Office Secretaries 


ALICE A. CHESTER 
CHARLOTTE A. HOUSTON 
LEONARD A, CRAIN 


Part-time Assistants 


FLORA J. BURKE 
NONA FAYE LYNCH 


LIBRARY STAFF 
THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 
ETHEL FENTON SAYRE 
CATALOGUER 


MARY H. ELLIS 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Part-time Assistants 


ETTA M. COOK 
OLIVE M. GOODMAN 
LOIS AUSTIN HUDSON 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 
LAWRENCE N. PARKES 
SUPERINTENDENT 


HELENA E. PARKES 
DORMITORY HOUSE MOTHER 
RESIDENT NURSE 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


— is a city of 330,000 inhabitants. It offers to theological 
students a place of residence highly desirable in intellectual, 
esthetic and social aspects. The University of Rochester, an institu- 
tion whose expansion in the last decade borders on the remarkable, is 
a center of intellectual life. The College for Men is located upon the 
new campus on the Genesee River, the College for Women occupies 
the old campus on University Avenue. In addition to the School of 
Arts and Science and the School of Medicine and Dentistry, the 
Eastman School of Music connected with the University is an ac- 
knowledged cultural force. Through it Rochester enjoys the privilege 
of hearing in concert and recital each year a number of artists promi- 
nent in the musical world. Symphony and philharmonic orchestras 
add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. Several sig- 
nificant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. The Public Schools 
of Rochester have a national reputation. The Mechanics Institute 
enrolls several thousands of pupils each year and gives training of the 
highest order in a great variety of practical lines. The Art Gallery 
offers a worthy contribution to the esthetic culture of the district. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Monroe County is one of 
the most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is an important factor in the life of the region 
with a central building and several effective branches. The churches 
of Rochester are of many types ranging from the large residential or 
family church and the institutional church to missions in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
"experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School endeavors to enable the student to avail him- 
self of the advantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some 
through the medium of regular classes; to others he is introduced by 
means of visitation under the guidance of lecturers. The purpose of 
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these contacts is to ensure familiarity with certain social and religious 
agencies with which the Christian minister should work co-operatively. 
The cultural, social and religious contacts of the city are used as means 
of a broader training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus 

The Campus of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, opposite 
Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It contains an 
amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 per- 
sons, tennis courts, baseball diamond, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s 
business district. The Campus is also midway between the Men’s Col- 
lege and the Women’s College of the University of Rochester. The 
landscape architect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


Buildings 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Jones 
Hall, Strong Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, for forty years president of 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah Strong, its 
first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its generous 
benefactor. The ground floor has the administration offices, class- 
rooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty offices 
and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, an 
infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. Divinity Tower 
dominates the entire campus. 

In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large addi- 
tional stack room of two levels, plus other rooms, make the Library 
one of the best equipped in the country. 

A temporary Chapel, seating some two hundred, occupies the top 
floor of the Library building. 

The Auditorium, with stage and projection equipment, and a seating- 
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capacity of four hundred, capable of being expanded to six hundred, 
is the center of the school’s intellectual and social life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the Education Society, has club rooms for faculty and 
students, the dining hall, kitchen and below is the gymnasium, with 
bowling alley, basketball and handball courts. 

A Dormitory, housing approximately one hundred, and the Presi- 
dent’s House complete the present list of buildings. 

The architect was James Gamble Rogers of New York City. 

The November Bulletin, 1932, contains a complete story of the new 
campus and the new buildings as well as a description of the exercises 
of dedication. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. It was founded by the union of the Library of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary of 55,000 volumes with about 7,000 
volumes that were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. 
The entire collection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, 
the famous church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous 
and important selections from the libraries of the late President 
Ebenezer Dodge, Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold 
Stevens, Walter Robert Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are 
found on its shelves. The gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, 
of New York City, which was entirely expended for books, furnished 
means for extensive and discriminating additions. Numerous and 
valuable accessions are constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” 
a legacy of $25,000 from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York 
City, as well as from other funds. The most recent addition is an 
extensive and valuable collection of tracts and books published during 
the German Reformation. The collection contains forty-four items 
printed before 1530. There are included at least fifty works not found 
in any other American library. At least ten items are known in only 
two to six copies. The manuscript of Bullinger’s work consists large- 
ly of material not in print. For the gift of this unique collection, the 
Library is indebted to Dr. Henry H. Covell, of Rochester. 

In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund from Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. This 
is the largest gift ever received for the Library from a living donor. 
It insures the continuance of the present library budget. 
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The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was 
first opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It is housed in the west 
wing of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample 
space and equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use 
the Library. The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accom- 
modate eighty-eight readers at one time. 

The Library now contains over 68,500 separate bound volumes, in 
addition to large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. 
Biblical and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps, 
photographs, and lantern slides. 

The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and clas- 
sified and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear com- 
parison with the best in the country. One of the prominent features 
of the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use 
and the students have direct access to the volumes. No unreasonable 
limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no student will 
find himself handicapped in reading or research. The Library is open 
throughout the year, except during the month of August. 

Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard 
reference works. About two hundred and fifty American and for- 
eign periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are reg- 
ularly received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved 
in permanent files. 

It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications, and no important volume will be found lacking. 

The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester, the Library 
of St. Bernard’s Seminary, the Reynolds Library, and the Public 
Library are available for the use of students of the Divinity School, 
free of cost. 


Physical Care 


The main building contains a gymnasium equipped with courts for 
basketball, handball and volley-ball, together with shower-bath and 
locker rooms. Outside are two standard tennis courts which provide 
opportunity for further exercise. 
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In addition, in cases of illness, residents of the dormitory are en- 
titled to five days free care in the Infirmary, with attention by a prac- 
tical nurse and one call by a physician. 

All of the above, including the rental of an individual locker, and 
of a post office box in the corridor of the main building, is included in 
the Dormitory fee noted below. 


Dormitory Accommodations 


The men’s dormitory, a separate building on the main campus, con- 
tains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single rooms. A few dormitory rooms 
for single women are provided in the women’s section of the main 
building. Each room is furnished with a comfortable bed, two blan- 
kets, sheets, pillow and pillow-cases ; a chiffonier, a desk, an easy chair, 
a desk chair, a side table, rug, drapes, and bookcases. 

No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of fifteen 
dollars a Semester is charged to cover heat, light, room, laundry, care 
of room, and infirmary fee. 


Public Exercises 


The Convocation 


HE Commencement Exercises began on Monday, May twenty- 

first, at seven forty-five o’clock, with the Baccalaureate Sermon 
by President Beaven upon “The Church and Its Ministry.” On Tues- 
day at ten o’clock, Professor Halford Edward Luccock, Litt. D., of 
the Yale Divinity School, addressed a conference upon the subject, 
“Today’s Demands for a Teaching Church.” In the afternoon at 
two-thirty, Professor Arthur Erastus Holt, D.D., of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, delivered an address upon “The Church and 
the Rural Urban Conflict.” 

The Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees was held at seven 
forty-five o’clock in the Baptist Temple. The Reverend Melbourne 
Evans Aubrey, M.A., of London gave the Convocation Address. The 
Address to the Graduating Class, spoken by Professor Frank Otis Erb, 
had as its theme “Security Through Adventure.” President Beaven 
conferred the degree of Bachelor of Divinity upon thirty-four men, 
all but four being members of the class of 1934. The degree of Master 
of Theology was conferred upon the following men: Rev. Ralph 
Chandler Drisko, ’33, of Ontario, New York; Rev. Helmut George 
Dymmel, ’31, of Rochester, New York; Rev. Alvin Samuel Haag, a 
graduate of the Evangelical Theological Seminary, of Rochester, New 
York; and Rev. Wilkes Bowen Watson, ’33, of Hilton Village, Vir- 
ginia. 

The Public Opening 

The public opening of the Divinity School year occurs on the first 
Monday evening of the Autumn semester. On this occasion an 
address is delivered by a member of the Faculty and a reception is 
held for the students and friends of the Divinity School. 


Lectures 
THE TREvoR-JONES LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a 
sum of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for 
the purpose of establishing a Lectureship in memory of the late John 
B. Trevor. This endowment has been enlarged to twenty-five thou- 
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sand dollars by additions from the bequest of the late John J. Jones. 
It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures supplemen- 
tary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


THe AyER LECTURESHIP 
This lectureship was founded in May, 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
fred W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, 
the late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation 
the lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the 
interpretation of the Christian message. Four lectures are to be given 
each year at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently pub- 
lished in an expanded form. The lecturer for 1934 was Professor 
Burnett Hillman Streeter, D.D., Ireland Professor of Exegesis, The 
Queen’s College, Oxford University. The lecturer for 1935 will be 
the Reverend Ernest Fremont Tittle, D.D., LL.D., Minister of the 

First Methodist Church of Evanston, Illinois. 


THE RAUSCHENBUSCH LECTURESHIP 

The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor 
Walter Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions 
of friends in connection with the successful forward movement of the 
Divinity School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 
with the provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen 
in the field of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered an- 
nually at the time of the Spring Convocation, and the lecturer then 
sets forth his thesis in more ample form for publication. The lecturer 
for 1934 was Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, M.A., of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. The lecturer for 1935 will be Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Wilhelm Siegmund-Schultze, D.Theol., of Zuerich, 
Switzerland. 


Tue Frank LeMoyNE WILKINS PRIZE 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor 
of her husband, the late Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a 
graduate of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. 
As a result of her gift, an annual prize of fifty dollars is offered to 
the author of the best essay submitted on the subject, “Kingdom Prin- 
ciples in the Teachings of Jesus.” 
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The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their Divinity School course. A 
list of eligible students is posted early in the Autumn semester. The 
essays submitted are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity 
School. The prize is to be awarded each year during the exercises 
of Alumni Week. The successful candidates have been: 

1931—Arthur Hurlburt Ryan; 

1932—Loren William Burch; 

1933—Raymond Lull Bailey ; 

1934—Mrs. Lois Hamblin Wendell. 


Religious Exercises 


Religious services are held on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday mornings from eleven till eleven-fifteen o’clock. On Tuesday 
a member of the Faculty gives a brief address, the choral services being 
in charge of the student choir. On Wednesday news from alumni in 
missionary service is brought before the student body. On Thursday a 
visiting speaker gives the address, the second Thursday of each month 
being set aside for members of the Senior Class in Liturgics. The 
Friday period is kept open for special gatherings. 


Spring Convocation and Alumni Week 


Spring Convocation and Alumni week will be held this year from 
April twenty-third to April twenty-sixth. The Ayer lectures will be 
given by Ernest Fremont Tittle, D.D., LL.D., of Evanston, Illinois. 
Professor Friedrich Wilhelm Siegmund-Schultze, D.Theol., of Zuerich, 
Switzerland, will deliver the Rauschenbusch lectures. An additional 
series of three lectures will be given by the Reverend Robert E. Speer, 
D.D., of New York City. Conferences for Alumni will be conducted by 
members of the Faculty. During this week will occur the Annual 
Meeting of the Alumni Association with an oration by the Reverend 
David A. Pitt of the class of 1905, Norwich, Connecticut. It is ex- 
pected that a large number of our alumni will return for this week 
and that their number will be augmented by ministers and others 
from Rochester and adjacent districts. The Faculty consider the 
lectures and addresses and conferences of this week a contribution to 
the wider service of the Divinity School and urge every alumnus who 
can to avail himself of its advantages. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 


HE students of the Divinity School are self-governing. They are 

organized under the name of “The Students’ Association of The 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is known 
as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the officers 
and of representatives of the various classes. The activities of the 
Student Body are directed by a number of committees. A Religious 
Work Committee has charge of the Student Volunteer Band and of 
the stimulation of interest in missions. The Gospel Team is also under 
its control. This Team is composed of students who visit churches 
at week-ends and conduct special meetings. The Social Committee is 
charged with the direction of the social activities of the student group 
as such. An Employment Committee working with the proper officers 
of administration, devotes its attention to matters of pulpit supply and 
other employment for students who find it necessary to engage in re- 
munerative work. 


Student Boarding Club 


An unusually fine dining hall and cafeteria have been provided by 
the Divinity School. Board of excellent quality is furnished under 
the auspices of the Student Boarding Club, at the lowest possible rate. 
In order that students may have a choice of menu, meals are usually 
served on the cafeteria plan. The cost of the food is divided into two 
sections: First, the cost of preparation, and second, the cost of 
the food itself. The former, amounting roughly to one-third, is met 
by a membership fee in the Boarding Club, varying from $2.50 to $25 a 
semester, depending upon the amount of use made of the dining room 
by the student. All students receiving scholarship aid in addition to 
the Jones scholarship automatically become members of the Boarding 
Club, and are allowed to assign an amount to cover this fee from such 
aid; the second item, namely food cost, is paid at the cafeteria as the 
student selects his meal, and varies with the kind and amount of food 
selected. In consideration of the free use of a room in the Dormitory, 
all students regularly living there are expected to become members of 
the Boarding Club. Non-members may take meals at the Boarding 
Club commons, by paying one-half more than membership rates. 
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The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Asso- 
ciation of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of 
the organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in 
theological education among the graduates. The annual meeting of 
the Association occurs during Alumni Week. 

The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in her life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. The four numbers of the 
Divinity School Bulletin go each year to all members of the Alumni 
Association so far as their addresses are known. Any alumnus who 
fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing the Divinity 
School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing biographical 
sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in September, 1930. 


Student Choruses and Quartet 


Chorus work is provided for students interested in practical church 
music appreciation and in the development of voice and musicianship. 
A first year chorus is maintained as well as a chorus of second and 
third year men. Both groups rehearse twice a week and are united in 
various public functions of the Divinity School, such as special Christ- 
mas and Easter programs. Members of the Chorus sing in the Chapel 
Choir at the daily chapel exercises. Four members of the Student 
Chorus are selected to serve as the Divinity School Quartet. This 
group and the choruses are available for concerts in churches and 
schools. They make a distinct contribution to the church and com- 
munity life of Rochester and nearby cities and towns. 


Student Service in the Churches 


Practically every student in the Divinity School is engaged in some 
form of service with churches in and about Rochester. A considerable 
number teach in church schools, assist in young people’s work, or 
conduct boys’ clubs. Others serve as pastors, between forty and fifty 
churches being cared for in this way. Members of the first year class 
have frequently formed from their number a Gospel Team. The re- 
ligious work which these groups conduct is always warmly received, 
and has proved itself fruitful both in definite decisions for the Chris- 
tian life, and in a deepened interest in the things of the spirit. 


Conditions of Residence and 
Graduation 


Admission 


HE Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 

and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the 
School admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit them- 
selves for other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation in- 
cluding the conferring of the B.D. degree is required to furnish evi- 
dence of graduation from an approved college or university.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse 
any application without expressed reason. The following documents 
are required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of 
documents from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by 
a translation into English. 

(a) A transcript of all completed academic work above high school 
grade including a certificate of college graduation. 

(b) A certificate of good standing in some Christian church. 

(c) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 

(d) In case of a transfer from another theological school a state- 
ment of honorable dismissal from that school. 

(e) A small unmounted photograph. 

(f£) In the case of a student coming from a college under the aus- 
pices of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate 
of approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education De- 
partment of the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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Such of the required documents as do not accompany the applica- 
tion must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly 
desirable that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given the Registrar’s office to 
collect the necessary credentials. 

In certain specially approved cases those who are not graduates 
of a college or university will be admitted as Unclassified Students un- 
der regulations which they may learn from the Registrar’s office. Any 
class enrollment is subject to the further approval of the instructor 
involved. Unclassified Students are not candidates for graduation. 

College students who are looking toward theological training are 
advised to give special attention in their college work to courses in 
English, public speaking, the social sciences, the natural sciences, phil- 
osophy, psychology and education. The Faculty of the Divinity School 
reserves the right to prescribe additional work in any of the above 
subjects to entering students whose preparation in the same is markedly 
deficient. 

Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certifi- 
cate of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to advanced 
standing in accordance with the decision of the Faculty Committee on 
Advanced Standing. Such students must present themselves for ad- 
mission not later than the beginning of the third year. All entering 
students pay a Matriculation Fee of five dollars. 


Requirements for Graduation 


The Divinity School course covers three years of resident study. 
The courses of the first two years are prescribed and must be taken 
by all regular students. During the third year the student elects a 
total of twenty-six semester hours, including at least three majors. 
The total requirement for graduation is ninety semester hours exclusive 
of Voice Training and Leadership in Church Music. No student will 
be recommended for graduation unless he has paid all current in- 
stitutional bills. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must hold a college degree. In the courses required for 
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graduation the candidate must maintain an average standing of not less 
than seventy-five per cent. 

Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year upon all students who have met the requirements, 
including the payment of a graduating fee of ten dollars. 

Graduates of former years who desire to become candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity must register with the Registrar be- 
fore the first of October of the year in which the degree is sought, 
indicating the field in which they wish to pursue their investigation. 
Upon the filing of such application, the Faculty will appoint one of 
its members in consultation with whom a thesis subject shall be selected 
and under whose direction the work shall be done. These theses must 
be of not less than six thousand words and must also be in the office 
of the Registrar not later than the first of April. 

Any candidate whose thesis is approved by the Faculty will be rec- 
ommended for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, which will be con- 
ferred by the Board of Trustees at its next annual session. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, graduates of other ap- 
proved seminaries will be required to complete a year’s work in resi- 
dence in addition to the above requirements. 

The annual Catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 


The Degree of Master of Theology 


This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging capable stu- 
dents to pursue graduate studies and its bestowal is intended to be a 
distinct recognition of scholarship. 

The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree are: graduation from an approved college or university, grad- 
uation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity or graduation with equivalent rank from some other theological 
institution, the presentation of a record or a certificate of satisfac- 
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tory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such a preliminary 
examination as the committee in charge of the proposed field of study 
may prescribe. wm 

A further condition of admission to candidacy for the degree shall 
be the passing of an examination to test the student’s working knowl- 
edge of such languages as the professors in charge of his work may 
deem pertinent to the field of his studies, a minimum of one modern 
language in addition to English being required. This examination 
must be taken not later than the fifteenth of November preceding the 
date for the conferring of the degree. 

The work for this degree shall be done under the direction of the 
professors with whom it is undertaken after a comprehensive state- 
ment of the proposed work has been presented to the Committee on 
Graduate Work and has been approved by them and by the Faculty. 

The candidate shall prepare a thesis on a subject within the approved 
field of study. The subject of the thesis is to be selected in consulta- 
tion with the professors in charge of his work. It must be selected 
not later than a semester and a half before the date of the commence- 
ment when the degree is to be conferred. 

During his course of study the candidate must pass such examina- 
tions as his instructors may provide. He must also pass a final oral 
examination on the entire field of his graduate studies, including his 
thesis, to be conducted by the professors in charge and a representative 
of the Committee on Graduate Work. The graduating fee is fifteen 
dollars. 

The period of graduate study in residence for the degree of Master 
of Theology shall be not less than one academic year. In case the 
work is not completed in one year the term of residence may be ex- 
tended to not more than three years. 

Residence involves presence at the School in the same sense as in 
the case of undergraduates for not less than four days a week. When 
the work is spread over two or three years such accessibility is reduced 
to two days per week for that period. 


The Degree of Doctor of Theology 
The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree are: graduation from an approved college or university, gradu- 
ation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity, or graduation with equivalent rank from some other approved 
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theological institution, the presentation of a record or a certificate of 
satisfactory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such a pre- 
liminary examination as the committee in charge of the proposed field 
of study may prescribe. 

A further condition of admission to candidacy for the degree shall 
be the passing of examinations to show competency to read French and 
German and such other languages as are judged pertinent to the 
candidate’s special studies. 

Recipients of the degree of Master of Theology in this Divinity 
School may be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Theology without further test, except the additional linguistic require- 
ment, provided the quality of the work done for the Master’s degree 
gives sufficient evidence of their ability to pursue the studies demanded 
for the higher degree. 

Candidacy for this degree must be approved by the Committee on 
Graduate Work and by the Faculty. 

The whole of the work undertaken in candidacy for the degree shall 
be under the direction of the professors immediately concerned after 
a statement of the field of study proposed to be covered has received 
the approval of the Committee on Graduate Work and of the Faculty 
a year prior to his final examination. 

The candidate, in conjunction with the professors in charge of his 
work, shall select a thesis within the field of his studies. The thesis 
must exhibit results of the candidate’s independent investigation and 
constructive ability in such a degree as to make it worthy of publica- 
tion as a product of the seminary. The completed thesis must be 
presented for acceptance at least four weeks prior to the time of the 
final examination. 

The candidate must pass a final oral examination upon the whole of 
the work undertaken for the degree, such examination to be conducted 
before a committee of not fewer than five members of the Faculty, 
including the professors under whose direction the work has been 
pursued. The graduating fee is twenty-five dollars. 

The period of graduate study in residence for the degree of Doctor 
of Theology shall be not less than two years, the entire period to be 
devoted to advanced studies pertinent to the special field of investiga- 
tion. Residence involves presence at the School in the same sense as 
in the case of undergraduates for not less than four days a week. 

The major fields of study leading to this degree are the following: 
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Old Testament, New Testament, The History of Christianity, The 
History and Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology and Ethics. 
The work may be taken in a single field, or in not more than two fields, 
of which one shall be the major and the other the minor. 


Graduate Study 


The richness and range of the curriculum of the School afford 
ample opportunity for one or two years of resident graduate work. 
Graduates not intending to proceed to a higher degree may avail 
themselves of this opportunity. Most of the groups of the curriculum 
make definite provision for such work in the form of Seminars and 
of private study under the direction of the various professors. To 
encourage work of this character the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York has established Fellowships and four Graduate 
Scholarships. Conditions governing appointment to these Scholarships 
will be found on page 107. : 

In addition to the graduate scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from some other institution of 
similar rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free 
of charge, as a graduate student with the same privileges as regular 
resident students, excepting in the matter of scholarships. He must 
select one or two departments of study in which he will work, and must 
pursue his studies under the direction of the professors in whose de- 
partments he is working, and must submit himself to the general dis- 
cipline of the Divinity School. 

Courses accepted for graduate work and definite fields for research 
are specified in the curriculum. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations 
with the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students 
of the former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the 
University of Rochester. Registration in the University must occur 
before the work is begun. In each case the credentials presented must 
include a statement from the proper officer of the Divinity School that 
the graduate work to be undertaken has the approval of its faculty. 
The requirements for the degree shall be determined in each individual 
case by the University Dean of Graduate Studies and the Head of the 
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college department concerned, in consultation with a selected officer 
of the Divinity School. For further particulars, consult the Registrar 
of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


1. FELLOWSHIPS 


1. The Education Society has established a limited number of Fel- 
lowships ranging in value from $500 to $900. 

2. These Fellowships are awarded for one year, but the holder of 
a Fellowship is eligible for a second award. 

3. Fellowships will be awarded only to college graduates who are 
also theological graduates of at least one year’s standing with the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

4. Fellowships will be awarded on the basis of the recommendation 
of the Faculty who may require a thesis as an indication of a candi- 
date’s fitness. 

5. These Fellowships require their holders to devote their entire 
time to research in some specific field of theological study either in 
residence at the Divinity School or in some other approved institution. 

6. Holders of these Fellowships will be required to pursue their 
studies under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate Work. 

7. The Faculty may at any time terminate a Fellowship upon evi- 
dence of unfitness. 

8. These Fellowships will be awarded not later than the twentieth 
of December of the year preceding that in which the Fellowship is to 
be used. 

9. Application for these Fellowships must be made in writing to the 
Registrar. 

2. GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 

1. The Education Society has established four Graduate Scholar- 
ships of not more than $400 each. 

2. These Scholarships are awarded for one year. 

3. A Graduate Scholarship may be held only by a college graduate 
who has already taken the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

4, Holders of these Scholarships will be required to pursue their 
studies under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate Work. 

5. Holders of these Scholarships will be required to spend at least 
four days a week in residence at the Divinity School or some other 
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approved institution and may not act as pastors of churches or engage 
in other equally exacting, remunerative work. 

6. Holders of these Scholarships will be required, if in residence 
here, to give as much as five hours a week in assisting the instructor 
under whose direction he has chosen to pursue his studies. 

7. The Faculty may terminate a Scholarship at any time upon evi- 
dence of unfitness. 

8. These Scholarships will be awarded not later than the twentieth 
of December of the year preceding that in which the Scholarship is 
to be used. 

9. Application for these Scholarships must be made in writing to 
the Registrar, the applicant to state definitely the field of study in 
which he desires to work and under what instructors. 


3. FELLOWSHIPS IN ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Graduates of this Divinity School are eligible for Fellowships of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem or Baghdad. 
During 1933-1934 Professor George R. Berry served as Annual Pro- 
fessor in Jerusalem. 


4. SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE DIvINITy SCHOOL 


The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The Trustees and Faculty of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School believe they are making a contribution to- 
ward a satisfactory solution. Financial assistance to students in the 
Divinity School is upon the basis of service rendered. It is thought 
that this method removes the invidious distinction between theological 
students and students engaged in other fields which has too often 
obtained. It protects the independence and self-respect of the student 
of theology, both of which were threatened by the former method. 
No able or hardworking member of the student-body will be hindered 
by the adoption of this plan and the undesirable features of other 
systems, against which the best students have themselves protested, are 
hereby eliminated. 

The Divinity School offers the following Scholarships: 


1. The Joun J. Jones ScHoLarsuips, yielding one hundred and 
fifty ($150) dollars each or such part as may be needed, payable in 
orders on the Treasurer to defray the cost of undergraduate tuition, 
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2. SCHOLARSHIPS IN PRAcTICAL THEOLOGY, each one hundred and 
fifty ($150) dollars in value, in return for which the holder shall en- 
gage in certain specified extra-mural religious or social activities of 
an educational nature under the direction of the Supervisor of Student 
Extra-Mural Work. 


3. CO-OPERATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, toward which the Divinity School 
will pay the sum of two hundred ($200) dollars each, and the co- 
operating organization shall pay three hundred ($300) dollars each, 
in return for which the holder shall render fifteen hours of service each 
week during the academic year, under the joint direction of the Super- 
visor of Student Extra-Mural Work, or some other member of the 
Faculty, and the supervising head of the co-operating organization. 
The number of these scholarships is limited by the number of organi- 
zations willing thus to co-operate. 

In addition to the above, the officers of the Divinity School will use 
their best efforts to secure employment as pastors of churches, or other- 
wise, for as many of the students as possible. 


4. ForEIGN STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS, a limited number of scholar- 
ships toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three 
hundred ($300) dollars each, in such cases as those in which the For- 
eign Mission Society or responsible bodies on the mission field are 
willing to pay two hundred ($200) dollars each. Nationals of those 
lands where the Foreign Mission Society of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention operates are eligible for these scholarships, provided they are 
properly qualified by educational training to enter the Divinity School, 
and give satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise 
for future usefulness. Holders of these scholarships must pursue 
studies as regular students in the Divinity School for at least one com- 
plete academic year. Applications for such scholarships must be ac- 
companied by testimony from the Mission Board and from officials in 
the mission field from which the applicant comes regarding the ap- 
plicant’s character, training, ability and prospective work. All docu- 
ments in connection with applications for these scholarships should be 
in the possession of the Registrar not later than the first of May 
preceding the school year during which the scholarship is to be used. 

5. Country CHURCH CO-OPERATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS. In co-opera- 


tion with the American Baptist Home Missionary Society and the 
Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the Divinity 
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School has at its disposal five Country Church Summer Scholarships. 
These scholarships will be awarded annually to students who are will- 
ing to give at least fifteen weeks: of summer service to country 
churches in New York State to which they may be assigned. These 
churches are to be so situated, whenever possible, that the students 
shall be under the supervision of some person specifically competent 
to observe and supervise the student’s work, such field preferably to 
be closely identified with either some larger parish, some united 
church, a federated church, or some other form of progressive rural 
work. It is further understood that the students so selected do not 
necessarily commit themselves to the rural field as a permanent place 
of life work, but do undertake to secure for themselves a thorough- 
going understanding of the rural problem. 

Each scholarship will yield board and lodgings on the field for the 
term of service ; remuneration of at least $10 a month from the church; 
and in addition a sum of $125 from the co-operating organizations. 


6. SCHOLARSHIPS IN CoLGATE UNIversity. The Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York offers a certain number of scholar- 
ships, available at Colgate University, to young men preparing to enter 
the regular course in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Be- 
ginning with the Class of 1933 and effective for subsequent classes, 
the University will require a minimum of 120 semester hours and 132 
quality points for graduation. In order to be eligible for an Education 
Society scholarship, a student must maintain an average grade of at 
least C for the year. On the basis of the present system of grad- 
ing, this will mean a ratio between the number of semester hours and 
quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to members 
of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a scholarship 
which provides the sum of one hundred ($100) dollars in the first 
year, two hundred ($200) dollars in the second year, and three hun- 
dred ($300) dollars in each of the two final years, all to be paid by 
the Treasurer of the Society into the treasury of the University to 
apply on tuition. Applicants for these scholarships are advised to 
correspond with the President of Colgate University, or with the Dean 
of the Divinity School. 


7. SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF RocHester. The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York has at its disposal the 
income from certain funds in the care of the University of Rochester, 
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available primarily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter 
the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. A regu- 
larly matriculated student in the University, approved by the Society, 
may receive a scholarship which provides the sum of one hundred 
($100) dollars in the first year, two hundred ($200) dollars in the 
second year, and three hundred ($300) dollars in each of the two 
final years of the course. These scholarship awards will be recog- 
nized by the Scholarship Committee of the University, provided the 
student is eligible to receive scholarship aid under the rules of the 
University which at present require an average grade for the previous 
year of at least 75 per cent. The scholarships will be paid in orders 
upon the University Bursar and will be applied to the payment of tui- 
tion charges. Any existing surplus in the income may be applied to 
the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions of the 
University. Applicants for these scholarships are advised to cor- 
respond with the Secretary of the Scholarship Committee of the Uni- 
versity, or with the Associate Dean of the Divinity School. 

These scholarship amounts in both Colgate University and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester are not, however, guaranteed against possible 
reduction by the Society in case of necessity. 


Emergency Loan Fund 


The Baptist Education Society has established an EMErGENcy LOAN 
Funp, from which, in cases of special need, students may borrow cer- 
tain limited amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract, 
with definite terms as to interest and repayment. 


The President’s Loan Fund 


A special fund has been placed in the hands of the President from 
which loans without interest can be made to students by the Registrar 
at any time during the school year, solely to anticipate payments on 
scholarships. 


Tuition and Other Expenses 


An annual charge of one hundred and fifty dollars is made for tui- 
tion. In case of need, this charge may be covered by the assigning 
of a Jones Scholarship as indicated on page 108. Married students 
are able to secure comfortable rooms for housekeeping within easy 
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distance from the Divinity School at a reasonable cost, the sum vary- 
ing according to location and amount of accommodation. 

Students are usually able to help themselves by serving churches as 
pastors, supplying pulpits, and by performing other services in the 
churches, such as those of assistant ministers, directors of religious 
education, and teachers of adult classes. There are also opportunities 
for self-help in various forms of part-time service in business and 
teaching. The administration of the School will serve the students in 
this regard to the full extent of its power. 


Student Extra-Mural Work 


The Supervisor of Student Extra-Mural work seeks to assist stu- 
dents to opportunities for service, and to supervise such activities as 
they may thus undertake. In this he has the co-operation of the Fac- 
ulty and also of Rev. A. E. Isaac, Executive Secretary of the Baptist 
Union of Rochester and Monroe County. The attempt is made to 
exercise such direction and supervision of student service as will extend 
its scope and increase its training values. Correspondence on these 
matters should be addressed to Professor J. F. Vichert. 


Committee on Pastoral Relations 


The Divinity School wishes to foster sympathetic and helpful rela- 
tionships both with its alumni and with the churches, and to serve 
them in any way which lies in its power. To that end there is main- 
tained a Committee on Pastoral Relations which is at the service of 
churches in quest of pastors, and of alumni desirous of making a 
change in pastorate. Acting in an advisory capacity the committee 
hopes to be of assistance in effecting congenial and advantageous pas- 
toral settlements. Correspondence intended for this committee should 
be addressed to Dean Wearing. 
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The Curriculum 


HE primary purpose of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is 

to prepare men and women for the work of the Christian ministry. 
The greater part of this work lies in the pastorate of churches but 
there is an increasing tendency to diversify training for educational, 
administrative and missionary service. These phases of training and 
their relative importance have been kept clearly in mind in the cur- 
riculum of the School. 

With a view to the better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curriculum 
the courses are arranged in four groups entitled: CHRISTIAN ORIGINS, 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION AND CHRISTIAN 
LEADERSHIP. 


Outline of Curriculum 


Each major course, M, represents four semester hours; each minor 
course, m, two semester hours 


First Year 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 
1. CO2 Introduction to the Old Tes- 1. CO14 The Religion of the Hebrews, 
tament, M M 
2. CO30 The Beginnings of Christian- 2. CO31 The Literature of the New 
ity, M Testament, M 
3. C143 Urban and Rural Church 3, CI2 The Psychological Interpreta- 
Problems, M tion of Religion, M 
4. CL1 Homiletics, m 4. CL20 Liturgics and Pastoral Duties, 
5. CL30 Character and Personality De- m 
velopment, m 5. CL38 The Teaching of Religion, m 
Second Year 
1. CP1 The History of Catholicism, 1. CP2 Fie History of Protestantism, 
M 
2. CI1 The History of Religion, M 2. CI21 Personal Creed and Preaching 
3. C120 Christian Theology, M Message, M 
4. CL3 A Survey of Preaching Ma- 3. C141 Pastoral Case Work, m 
terials, m 4. CL4 The Essentials of Effective 
5. CL22 Church Administration and Preaching, M 
Methods, m 5. CL50 An Introduction to Christian 
Missions, m 
Third Year 
ELECTIVE 


A total of twenty-six semester hours must be taken in the course of the year, 
including at least three majors. 
113 
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Orientation 


All First Year students are expected to be present on Thursday 
morning, September 12, 1935 to begin a brief intensive period of 
orientation in the understanding and problems of modern theological 
education, and of introduction to the opportunities and institutions of 
the city of Rochester. On Thursday evening there will be an informal 
reception to matriculating students. 


Christian Origins 


(Biblical Group) 

The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make 
the student familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures and with the origin 
and development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew 
people. These are studied not only for their own value but also be- 
cause Christianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses 
in the New Testament are planned to give the student as thorough 
knowledge as possible concerning the situation in which Christianity 
arose and the forces which operated in its origin and early develop- 
ment. The history of the use and interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment receives attention. Courses in the original and cognate languages 
of the Bible are offered. The work is intended to enable the student 
intelligently to appreciate the Bible and to understand the first age of 
Christianity. 

Oxtp TESTAMENT 


I 
GENERAL COURSES 
2. Introduction to the Old Testament. The principles of historical 
investigation, illustrated by typical projects ; the main features 
and trends of Hebrew history in its political, economic, and 
social aspects; appreciation of the Old Testament as lit- 


erature. Prescribed, M, Autumn semester, first year. Tu 
W Th F at 8:10. Professor Cross. 


8. The Prophets of the Eighth Century. A study in appreciation of 
the writings of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah to discover the con- 
tent and meaning of their messages, and the application of 
their principles of moral conduct in the modern world. M, 
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Autumn semester, 1934-35. Tu W Th F at 11:20. Profes- 
sor Cross. 


9. The Chief Prophets of the Seventh and Sixth Centuries. A study 
in appreciation of the writings of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah 
40-66, and Jonah to discover the content and meaning of 
their messages, and the application of their principles of 
moral conduct in the modern world. M, Autumn semester, 
1935-36. Tu W Th F at 11:20. Professor Cross. 


10. The Hebrew Hymns. A study of the Psalms with a view to the ap- 
preciation of their liturgical value for worship in Christian 
congregations, of their literary excellence, and of their de- 
votional worth. m, Winter semester, 1934-35. W F at 
11:20. Professor Cross. 


11B. The Books of Proverbs and Koheleth. A study in the sphere of 
the Wisdom literature in appreciation of its approach to 
ethical problems, and especial evaluation of the book of 
Koheleth as a product of disillusionment and revolution. m, 
Autumn semester, 1934-35. W F at 10:05. Professor Cross. 


14. The Religion of the Hebrews. The Hebrew religion in its his- 
torical development ; the background of primitive and popular 
religion; the contributions of the priests, the prophets and 
other leaders; the contacts with other religions; the value of 
Old Testament religious ideas. Prescribed, M, Winter 
semester, first year. TW Th F at 8:10. Professor Cross. 


15. Messianic and Apocalyptic Elements in the Old Testament. The 
origin and development of Hebrew Messianism. Its pro- 
phetic and apocalyptic phases. m, Winter semester, 1935— 
36. Tu Th at 11:20. Professor Cross. 


26. The Hebrew Language. A study of the elements and principles 
of the Hebrew language. Autumn semester. Hours to be 
arranged. Professor Cross. 


27. The Hebrew Language. The reading of selected portions of va- 
rious types of Hebrew literature. An equivalent of C. O. 26 
is required for admission to this course. Winter semester. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Cross. 
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II 


RESEARCH, SEMINARS, AND GRADUATE COURSES 


7. The Hebrew Family. A history of the institution of the family 


in the Hebrew social order, with discussion of the implications 
of this study in the understanding of modern problems in the 
relation between the sexes. m, Autumn semester, 1934-35. 
Tu Th at 10:05. Professor Cross. 


11A. Seminar in the Book of Job. A critique of the literary struc- 


’ 


ture of Job, the plot, the characters, and the thesis; apprecia- 
tion of the poetic imagery and philosophical problems in- 
volved ; summaries on the pertinence of the book in modern 
thought. M, Winter semester, annually. Hours to be ar- 
ranged. Professor Cross. 


12. Literary Appreciation of the Old Testament. The genius and 


aesthetic structures of Hebrew poetry in folksongs, elegies, 
liturgies, occasional poems, and prophetic compositions; the 
epic and dramatic elements in Hebrew literature; the nature 
and literary color of typical elements of the prose writings; 
appreciation of the cultural and educational values of this lit- 
erature with particular attention to its use in the program of 
the churches. M, Autumn semester, 1936-37. Tu W Th F — 
at 11:20. Professor Cross. 


17. Religion in the Ancient World. The cults of Mesopotamia, 


Egypt, Syria, and Palestine as rivals and associates of the 
Hebrew religion. Studies in the ritual, sacred writings, dei- 
ties, and religious concepts of these religions as a background 
for the appreciation of the Hebrew religion. A seminar. 
m, Winter semester, 1934-35. Hours to be arranged. Pro- 
fessor Cross. 


20. The Law Codes of the Hebrews. The social background of the 


several codes of law in the Old Testament, their genetic rela- 
tion each to the other and to other ancient codes, especially 
that of Hammurabi. Tracing of the development of social 
institutions through the medium of these codes. A seminar. 
Autumn semester, 1935-36. Hours to be arranged. Pro- 
fessor Cross. 
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25. Seminar in the Old Testament in Modern Education. A study 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Sf 


in evaluation and preparation of material for religious edu- 
cational purposes at various experience levels. The specific 
material for consideration will be selected by the students 
subject to approval by the professor. Winter semester, 1935- 
36. Hours to be arranged. Professor Cross. 


New TESTAMENT 


A 
GENERAL COURSES 


The Beginnings of Christianity. A survey of the environment 
and development of Christianity to its emergence as a Cath- 
olic Church. Prescribed, M, Autumn semester, first year. 
Tu W Th F at 9:05. Professor Parsons. 


The Literature of the New Testament. A study of the content 
of the documents composing the New Testament and of the 
situations to which they were addressed. The literary fea- 
tures of the New Testament. The formation of the gospels. 
The canon of the New Testament. Prescribed, M, Winter 
semester, first year. Tu W Th F at 9:05. Professor Par- 
sons. 


Jewish Literature in the Hellenistic Milieu. Religious writings 
produced by Jews through the period preceding the appear- 
ance of the New Testament. Their significance for an under- 
standing of early Christianity. M, Autumn semester, Tu W 
Th F at 9:05. Professor Wearing. 


Bible Translation through the Centuries. Translation activity 
from the Greek translation of the Jewish Scriptures to the 
twentieth century translations of the Bible. The personal and 
social elements behind the various translations. Practical 
values for modern preaching. M, Winter semester, Tu W 
Th F at 10:05. Professor Wearing. 

The Matthean and Johannine Gospels. Interpretation of the 


thought on the basis of the English text. M, Autumn se- 
mester, every year. Tu W Th F at 10:05. Professor Parsons. 


The Religion of the New Testament. An investigation of the 
religious thought of the New Testament as contained in the 
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various documents. The genetic relationships of these phases 
of thought, their significance for their time and for the pres- 
ent day. M, Winter semester, every year. Tu W Th F at 
10:05. Professor Parsons. 


36. The Greek of the New Testament. A review of the accidence 
and syntax of Hellenistic Greek as represented in the New 
Testament and First Century Papyri, with translation and in- 
terpretation of selected passages. Prerequisite, at least two 
years of college Greek. m, Autumn semester, each year. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Wearing. 


37. The Letter to the Philippians. Translation of the Greek and in- 
terpretation, with particular reference to the writing and use 
of letters in ancient times. Prerequisite, at least two ‘years 
of college Greek. m, Winter semester, Tu Th at 8:10. Pro- 
fessor Wearing. 


38. The Revelation of John. A study of this Christian apocalypse on 
the basis of the Greek language and against the background 
of Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature. An interpre- 
tation and evaluation of the book. m, Winter semester, 1935- 
36. Hours to be arranged. Professor Wearing. 


II 
RESEARCH, SEMINARS AND GRADUATE COURSES 


(Not more than six students, approved by the professor, will be ad- 

mitted to any of these courses.) 

42. Pragmatic Interests in Early Christianity. A study of the effects 
of socio-religious forces and practical interests upon the 
thought, literature and organization of the Christian move- 
ment in its early centuries. M or m, Autumn semester. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Parsons. 


43. The Life of Jesus. The biographies of Jesus. The chief prob- 
lems of his career such as his birth, miraculous activity, res- 
urrection, self-consciousness, relation to the thought and 
movements of his time. M or m, Autumn semester. Hours 
to be arranged. Professor Parsons. 


44, Interpretations of Jesus. An investigation of the principal inter- 
pretations of Jesus by the Christian Church from the begin- 
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ning to the present. An estimate of his significance to-day. 
M, Autumn semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor 
Parsons. 


45. Interpretation of the New Testament. A research seminar to in- 
vestigate special problems in the interpretation of the New 
Testament. The field to be studied will be decided in con- 
ference with the members of the seminar. M or m, Winter 
semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor Parsons. 


46. Primitive Christianity and Its Religious Environment. An in- 
vestigation of the philosophies and religions of the Graeco- 
Roman world. The contact of Christianity with them and 
their influence in its development. M, Winter semester. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Parsons. 


47. Biblical and Patristic Greek. A seminar for reading and the study 
of linguistic problems of the Greek of the Septuagint, the 
New Testament and early Christian literature. Prerequisite, 
at least two years of Classical Greek and a course in Biblical 
Greek. m, Winter semester. Hours to be arranged. Pro- 
fessor Parsons. 


Christian Progress 


(Historical Group) 

A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history 
if he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses 
are planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs 
even more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious his- » 
tory, of the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious 
beliefs, and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience 
of the individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give 
the backward and forward look that makes a man more than a day 
laborer in the Kingdom of God. 


I 
GENERAL COURSES 


1. The History of Catholicism. A survey of the history of the Cath- 
olic Church from its emergence in the late second century to 
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its present status. Prescribed, M, Autumn semester, second 
year. Tu W Th F at 8:10. Professor Moehlman. 


2. The History of Protestantism. A survey of the history of Protes- 
tantism from its beginnings in the sixteenth century to the 
present time, with emphasis upon the origin and development 
of American Christianity and the American religious cults. 
Prescribed, M, Winter semester, second year. Tu W Th F 
at 9:05. Professor Moehlman. 


3. Contemporary Christianity. A study of the progress of Christian- 
ity since the World War. The contemporary cultural pattern. 
Analysis of current interpretations of Christianity such as 
fundamentalism, Barthianism, humanism, social Christianity. 
Christianity in relation to Judaism, the Oriental religions, and 
the principal issues in modern life. M, Autumn semester. 
Not offered in 1935-36. Tu W Th F at 9:05. Professor 
Moehlman. 


4. The Contemporary Church. A study of criticisms, achievements, 
function, status and possible future of the Christian church. 
M, Winter semester. Not offered in 1935-36. Tu W Th F 
at 8:10. Professor Moehlman. 


II 
RESEARCH, SEMINARS AND GRADUATE COURSES 


10. Reading Course in Orientation. A study of historical method 
and of the different theories of interpreting history. Prac- 
tice in critical analysis of documents. Historiography. M or 
m. Hours to be arranged. Professor Moehlman. 


11. The Place of Christianity in Civilization. A study of the cultural 
and social significance of Christianity. A seminar limited to 
four students. M or m, Winter semester, 1935-36. Hours 
to be arranged. Professor Moehlman. 


12. The Problem of Christian Unity. A study of the methods, mo- 
tives, trends, and possibilities of international, national and 
local Christian co-operation. A seminar limited to four stu- 
dents. M or m, Winter semester, 1937-38. Hours to be ar- 
ranged. Professor Moehlman. 
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13. Christianity and the Economic Order. A study of the relation 
between Christianity and capitalism from Luther and Calvin 
to the present time. Special emphasis upon the Roman Cath- 
olic interpretation of interest and attitude toward the eco- 
nomic order. A seminar limited to four students. M or m, 
Autumn semester, 1936-37. Hours to be arranged. Profes- 
sor Moehlman. 


14. The Growth of the Christmas Faith. A study in religious syncre- 
tism, tracing the origin of the Christian wonder-child and the 
consequences of this faith, with special emphasis upon the 
Christmas stories. A seminar limited to six students. M, 
Autumn semester, 1935-36. Hours to be arranged. Profes- 
sor Moehlman. 


15. History of Religious Superstitions. The nature and development 
of religious legends and superstitions. A seminar limited to 
four students. M or m, Winter semester, 1936-37. Hours 
to be arranged. Professor Moehlman. 


16. History of the Baptist Denomination. The story of the Baptist 
group from the early seventeenth century to the present time. 
Present problems of Baptists, such as sacramentalism, union, 
organization, education. A seminar limited to four students. 
M or m, Autumn semester, 1937-38. Hours to be arranged. 
Professor Moehlman. 


Christian Interpretation 


(Systematic Group) 

The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an ap- 
prehension of its significance in relation to the world of human ex- 
perience, with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the 
Christian faith and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies 
embraces the disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Chris- 
tian Theology with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, 
and Social Ethics. In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the 
religious experience is studied as it is seen in both the Christian and 
the non-Christian religions, and the philosophic basis of an adequate 
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religious view of the world is sought. In Christian Theology the 
attempt is made, from the standpoint of the Christian experience in 
its widest range, to present an orderly exposition of the genius of 
the Christian faith, its fundamental principles and beliefs as respects 
its relation to human life, to the world and to the Supreme Being and 
a vindication of its claim to a universal human allegiance. In Chris- 
tian Ethics are studied the nature of the moral ideal, its relation to the 
Christian view of God and man and the world, and the use of Chris- 
tian character and conduct as a test of truth in theology. Social Ethics 
aims to interpret the relation of individual character and personality 
to environing social influences and to socially approved standards, and 
to seek to understand how to direct the social forces and guide man’s 
social character toward the ideal of the Kingdom of God. 


I 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
1. General Courses 
1. The History of Religions. A survey of primitive religion followed 
by a study of the world’s living religions in their classic and 
later forms, with special emphasis upon the religions native 


to India. Prescribed, M, Autumn semester, second year. 
Tu W Th F at 10:05. Professor Robins. 


2. The Psychological Interpretation of Religion. A study of the 
psychological setting and motivation of religion in group life 
and in individual experience, with special reference to the 
task of the Christian minister. Prescribed, M, Winter semes- 
ter, first year. Tu W Th F at 10:05. Professor Robins. 


3. Religion and Current Philosophies. A study of typical current 
forms of idealism, pragmatism and realism, with an inquiry 
into their significance for religion. M, Autumn semester, 
1934-35. Tu W Th F at 8:10. Professor Robins. 


4. Science and Religion. A critical inquiry into the relations between 
science and religion, and into their special functions in human 
experience. M, Winter semester, 1934-35. Tu W Th F at 
9:05. Professor Robins. 


5. Humanism and Religion. A study of current humanism, its re- 
lation to recent philosophical developments and its bearing 
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upon a religious view of the world. M, Autumn semester, 
1935-36. Tu W Th F at 8:10. Professor Robins. 


The Religious View of the World. An attempt to formulate a 
tenable philosophy of religion. M, Autumn semester, 1934— 
35. Tu W Th F at 10:05. Professor Robins. 


Current Problems in Religion. Accepted points of view in religion 
will be examined in the light of the problems created by 
modern trends of opinion. Winter semester, 1935-36. Tu 
W Th F at 9:05. Professor Robins. 


2. Research, Seminars and Graduate Courses 


A Comparative Study of Mysticism. An examination of Christian 
and non-Christian types of mysticism, the psychology of the 
experience and its meaning for religion. M or m, Autumn 
semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor Robins. 


Religious Classics of the Eastern World. A study of the religious 
texts of leading non-Christian religions, with historical and 
philosophical orientation. m, Winter semester. Hours to 
be arranged. Professor Robins. 


Modern Buddhism. The literature, institutions, practices and 
philosophies of modern Buddhism, a comparative study. M 
or m, Autumn semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor 
Robins. 

II 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


Christian Theology. Prolegomena; epistemology; a study of the 
cardinal Christian doctrines. Prescribed, M, Autumn semes- 
ter, second year. Tu W Th F at 9:05. Professor Anderson. 


Personal Creed and Preaching Message. This course consists of 
two semester hours of supervised reading and two semester 
hours of conference in class with a view to the determining 
by each student of his own personal creed and the basic ele- 
ments of his preaching message. For this purpose the class 
will be divided into two groups. Prescribed, M, Winter se- 
mester, second year. Tu W Th F at 10:05. Professor An- 
derson. 
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22. Interpretations of the Christian Faith. A study of legalism, 
sacramentalism, mysticism and rationalism in relation to the 
Christian faith and life. ,.m, Autumn semester, 1935-36. 
Tu Th at 11:20. Professor Anderson. 


23. Christian Ethics. A study of the moral ideal of Jesus and of the 
ethical principles which it involves; and a comparison of this 
ideal and these principles with non-Christian ethics, similar 
and contrasted, ancient and modern. m, Autumn semester, 
1935-36. W F at 11:20. Professor Anderson. 


24. Personal Creed. A seminar looking toward the fashioning of a 
personal religious creed by its members. m, Winter semester, 
1934-35. W F at 9:05. Professor Anderson. 


25. The Theologies of Edwards, Schleiermacher, Ritschl and Barth. 
A study of the conceptions of these theologians with a view to 
the enrichment of our own religious thinking. m, Winter 
semester. W F at 11:20. Professor Anderson. 


26. Roman Catholic Theology. A critical study of the theology of the 
Roman Catholic Church. m, Winter semester. Tu Th at 
9:05. Professor Anderson. 


III 
SoctlaAL EtTHIcs 


41. Pastoral Case Work. An orientation of the pastoral task in the 
light of recognized psychological principles and mental hy- 
giene techniques with special applications to the religious life. 
Examination of case histories exhibiting the art of the minis- 
ter in understanding and guiding individuals. Prescribed, 
second year. m, Winter semester. W F at 11:20. Mr. 
Baker. 


43. Christianity in Relation to Urban and Rural Social Problems. 
Prescribed, M, Autumn semester, first year. Tu W Th F 
at 10:05. 


Part I. A study of the special conditions with which a city 
minister must work. An analysis of the problems and 
program of the city church. A study of the charitable and 
philanthropic institutions with which the city minister must 
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co-operate. An analysis of the problems growing out of the 
political and social organization of urban life. Mr. Saunders. 


Part II. Analysis and trends of national population. The 
rural-urban conflict. Social betterment programs and organi- 
zations developed by communities. Rural standards of living 
and thought processes. Types of church organizations best 
fitting themselves to country life. Professor Ewell. 


44. Christianity in the Modern Social Process. A survey of the major 
characteristics of modern culture with special attention to the 
significance of the machine and industrialization; technology 
and its attendant human dislocations; areas of social tension 
and open conflict on the American scene with consideration 
of their effects upon established institutions; the opportunity 
of modern Christianity as an agent of social reconciliation 
and reconstruction in the light of the teachings of Christ and 
the developments of history. M, Autumn semester. Mr. 
Baker. 


45. Specialization in Rural Leadership. To enable interested students 
to obtain special preparation in rural leadership, the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the Graduate School of Cornell University whereby properly 
qualified students may substitute up to a semester’s work in 
the latter School for an equivalent in electives required for 
the degree of B.D. in the former School. Work done while 
registered as a graduate student at Cornell University in ac- 
cordance with this arrangement may be credited toward one 
of its advanced degrees, subject to conditions governing grad- 
uate work for that degree. 


Among the courses at Cornell University approved for credit are 
the following: 


First or Second Semester 


Rural Social Organization 121 The Family 
Hygiene 8 Mental Hygiene 
Agronomy 1 The Nature and Property of Soils 
Agricultural Engineering 1 Farm Mechanics 


First Semester 
Agricultural Economics 141 Marketing 
Rural Social Organization 12 Rural Sociology 
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Rural Education 261 Administration of Rural Schools 
Rural Education 281 Rural Secondary Education 
Animal Husbandry 1 : Livestock Production 
Second Semester 
Agricultural Economics 161 Agricultural Economics 
Agricultural Economics 151 Public Problems of Agriculture 
Extension Teaching 103 Extension Organization, Administration 
and Policy 
Rural Social Organization 111 Rural Community Organization 
Rural Social Organization 219 The Church and the Community 
Rural Social Organization 132 Rural Leadership 
Rural Social Organization 211 Rural Community 
Hygiene 7 Rural Hygiene 


The tuition in the Graduate School of Cornell University is seventy- 
five dollars per semester, exclusive of incidentals. 

For further particulars, consult the Registrar of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School. 


46. The Political, Social and Cultural Conditions in Europe and the 
Near East. The consequences of the peace treaties. The new 
political systems and their influence upon current life. The 
effect of nationalism, imperialism and militarism upon the 
political, social and cultural conditions of our time. m, Winter 
semester, 1934-35. Tu Th at 11:20. Professor Edgar J. 
Fisher. 


48. Courses in Sociology in the University of Rochester. The Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations 
with the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified 
and recommended students of the former School may enroll 
in certain undergraduate and graduate courses in the College 
of Arts and Sciences of the latter School. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Registrar of The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 


Christian Leadership 


(Practical Group) 

The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
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ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Christianity in 
the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success. An important phase of the activity of 
this group is the supervision of the field work of the students. The 
principle of this supervision is the conviction that such work should 
be viewed primarily from the educational point of view rather than 
from the economic. Accordingly reports are made at stated intervals 
to the supervisor of extra-mural work by students who are ministers 
of churches, and by those who are acting as assistants in churches and 
church schools or who are engaged in practical religious work of any 
kind. Reports are received also from those with whom such students 
may be engaged as assistants. During the academic year members of 
the Faculty visit the various fields where students are employed and 
observe the work in process. Upon the basis of such reports and ob- 
servation helpful and constructive advice is given through personal 
conferences and at meetings of the Student Pastors’ Association. The 
extra-mural religious work of students is thus treated as part of the 
clinical training for the pastorate. No student will be graduated by the 
Divinity School who has not given evidence of successful achievement 
in the practical field. 


I 


THE PASTORATE 


1. Howmiletics. An introductory course. The place and value of 
preaching. Basic principles of pulpit discourse and their ap- 
plication in sermon preparation. Prescribed, m, Autumn 
semester, first year. Tu Th at 11:20. Professor Vichert. 


2. Sermonic Expression. Intensive drill in written and oral expres- 
sion for such students as need it. The work is done by 
individual instruction. No credit. Autumn semester, second 
year. Hours to be arranged. Professor Vichert. 


3. A Survey of Preaching Materials. Exploration of various fields 
which supply content for sermons. How to assemble and ar- 
range the materials for effective use. Outlines and written 
sermons for criticism. Prescribed, m, Autumn semester, 
second year. W F at 11:20. Professor Evans. 
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4. The Essentials of Effective Preaching. The preacher as a religious 
personality, interpreter, teacher, pastor and evangelist. Writ- 
ten sermons and preaching before the class for criticism. 
Prescribed, M, Winter semester, second year. Tu W Th F 
at 8:10. Professor Evans. 


6. The Preaching Values of Mysticism. A study of the religious, 
philosophical and literary aspects of mysticism with special 
reference to its significance for the minister’s life and mes- 
sage. M, Autumn semester. Tu W Th F at 10:05. Profes- 
sor Evans. 


7. Evangelism. Historic revivals. Changes in emphasis. Principles 
and practice of present-day evangelism. m, Winter semester. 
Tu Th at 9:05. Professor Evans. 


8. The Classics of the Devotional Life. A survey and evaluation of 
the significant contributions to the place and meaning of 
prayer. Seminar. m, Autumn semester. Hours to be ar- 
ranged. Professor Evans. 


9. The History of Preaching in America. The European heritage. 
The influence of the frontier. The reaction against Puri- 
tanism. The pioneer preacher. The contemporary variety. 
Particular emphasis upon representative types. Seminar. m, 
Winter semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor Evans. 


10. Preaching and Christian Progress. The place of preaching in the 
propagation of Christianity. Study of great forward move- 
ments and the preaching by which they were inspired and 
promoted. m, Autumn semester. Tu Th at 9:05. Professor 
Vichert. 


11. Preaching Values in Fiction. Fiction as interpretation of life 
and as a means of propaganda. Survey of classic and current 


novels. Sermon book reviews. m, Winter semester, 1934-35. 
W F at 8:10. Professor Vichert. 


12. Cultural and Religious Value of Poetry. A study of the religious 


message of Tennyson and Browning. m, Autumn semester, 
1935-36. W F at 8:10. Professor Vichert. 


13. Religious Values in Contemporary Prose. An appraisal of moral 
and spiritual trends in twentieth century prose writing. m, 
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14. 


a: 


16. 


20. 


ze: 


30. 


Winter semester, 1935-36. Tu Th at 11:20. Professor 
Wearing. 


Preaching and Poetry. A survey of present-day verse in the 
English language. Its value as a mirror of the contemporary 
scene for the preacher. m, Winter semester, 1934-35. W F 
at 11:20. Professor Wearing. 


Voice Training and Leadership in Church Music. <A course in 
the theory and practice of the correct use of the voice for 
speech and singing. Two hours of class work, supplemented 
by individual lessons. Prescribed, Winter semester, first 
year. W Th at 2:30. Professor Lehman. 


Hymnology and Church Music. An introductory course on the 
history of hymns and hymn tunes, including a study of the 
authors and composers and other sources of hymn and hymn- 
tune material. A practical study of the minister’s problems 
with congregational music, choir, director of music, organist, 
music committees, and music in the church school. Autumn 
semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor Lehman. 


Liturgics and Pastoral Duties. The conduct of public worship. 
Personal and official relationships of the minister, and the 
duties connected with them. Prescribed, m, Winter semester, 
first year. W F at 11:20. Professor Vichert. 


Church Administration and Methods. A course dealing with the 
pastor as an administrator and organizer. Adapting a church 
to specific community situations. A study of efficient meth- 
ods for use in church finance, evangelism, education, men’s 
work, women’s work, young people’s work, etc. Relating the 
church to the other social agencies of the community. Pre- 
scribed, m, Autumn semester, second year. Tu Th at 11:20. 
(In 1934-35 given during Winter semester, Tu Th at 10:05.) 
Professor Beaven. 


II 
RELiIcIous EDUCATION 
1. Psychology and Philosophy 


Character and Personality Development. A study of the process- 
es involved in the development of the moral and religious 
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personality; the utilization of these processes in intelligent 
guidance. Prescribed, m, Autumn semester, first year. W 
F at 11:20. Professor Erb. 


32. The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. Recognizing that childhood 
often has serious mental disturbances, and that many person- 
ality difficulties during adolescence and maturity take their 
rise during the early years, this course studies mental con- 
flicts in childhood situations, with the primary purpose of 
aiding in the development of normal personality. m, Winter 
semester, 1934-35. Tu Th at 8:10. Professor Erb. 


33. The Psychology of Adolescence. This course studies the devel- 
opment of youth in its interaction with the complex social 
life of our time. It also considers how the church may aid 
adolescents in understanding, appreciating, and achieving 
life’s supreme values through participation in church and 
community activities. m, Winter semester, 1934-35. Tu 
Th at 10:05. Professor Erb. 


2. Organization 

36. The Modern Church School. Regarding the church school as con- 
sisting of all the educational agencies and activities of the 
local church, this course studies the various functions and 
relationships to be fulfilled, and from this point of view de- 
velops an integrated and cumulative program and organiza- 
tion. M, Winter semester, 1936-37. Tu W Th F at 10:05. 
Professor Erb. 


3. Materials and Methods 


38. The Teaching of Religion. A study of the learning process, with 
especial reference to outcomes in the fields of insight, apprecia- 
tion, and conduct; basic methods and educational values in 
worship, instruction, story-telling, drama, discussion, confer- 
ence, service, activities, and leadership. Prescribed, m, Win- 
ter semester, first year. Tu Th at 11:20. Professor Erb. 


39. The Curriculum of Religious Education. A study of the prin- 
ciples which should guide the student in the preparation of a 
complete program of Religious Education; a consideration 
of the more important courses of study and program materials 
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41. 


42. 


43. 


now available; the building of a curriculum consisting pri- 
marily of pupil experiences and utilizing source materials 
from many fields. M, Winter semester, 1935-36. Tu W 
Th F at 10:05. Professor Erb. 


4. Fine Arts 


Worship in Religious Education. A study of the principles and 
procedures involved in training children in worship, including 
the development of an integrated program of worship training. 
m, Winter semester, 1935-36. Tu Th at 8:10. Professor 
Erb. 


Drama in Religious Education. The values of dramatic produc- 
tion; principles to be applied in selecting dramas for religious 
education ; the technique of presentation; practice in dramatic 
presentation. m, Winter semester, 1934-35. W F at 9:05. 
Mr. Cober. 


The Use of Art in Religious Education.* An introduction to the 
religious educational values in masterpieces of art, and the 
utilization of these values in home, church, school and com- 
munity. M, Autumn semester, annually. Tu W Th F at 
8:10. Professor Erb. 


Church Architecture and Sculpture. Outline history of their de- 
velopment. Representative Christian forms. Relation to ritu- 
al and worship. Application in modern church building. m, 
Winter semester, 1935-36. Tu Th at 9:05. Professor 
Vichert. 
5. History 


The History of Religious Education. This course seeks to under- 
stand and appreciate the procedures, principles and values of 
both formal and informal religious education through the 
pre-Christian and Christian centuries. m, Winter semester, 
1935-36. W F at 8:10. Professor Erb. 


6. Research, Seminars, and Graduate Courses 


45. The Religious Educational Significance of Present-day Psychol- 


ogies. A study of the more important points of view in cur- 


*A fee of $1.00 is charged for materials. 
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46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 


rent psychology, with a critical discussion of the implications 
for Religious Education. Hours to be arranged. Professor 
Erb. Wg 


The Character Education Movement in Its Relation to Religious 
Education. A study of the character education emphasis in 
general education and in the community; the relation of re- 
ligion and morality; moral education and Religious Educa- 
tion; the church and the character education movement. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Erb. 


The Bases of Weekday Religious Education. A survey of vari- 
ous attempts to secure more time and better teaching for 
Religious Education; the origin and development of weekday 
instruction ; church and state in Religious Education; present 
status of the movement; outlook to the future. Hours to be 
arranged. Professor Erb. 


Religious Education in the Rural Community. Basic problems of 
the rural community; the public school in the rural com- 
munity; extra-curricular activities; the larger rural parish in 
its relation to Religious Education. Hours to be arranged. 
Professor Erb. 

The Church and Adult Religious Education. A survey of current 
plans for adult education; the church and its adults; special 


attention to Religious Education in the family. Hours to be 
arranged. Professor Erb. 


III 
CHRISTIAN Missions 
1. History and Development 


An Introduction to Christian Missions. A rapid survey of the 
development of Protestant missions, the principles and 
methods of the movement in our time, and the responsibility 
of the pastor and the local church. Prescribed, m, Winter 
semester, second year. Tu Th at 11:20. Professor Robins. 


2. Research and Seminars 


52. India or The Far East. The current political, social and religious 


situation in a major mission area in its bearing upon the 
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53. 


54. 


70. 


71. 


Christian movement. M or m, Autumn semester. Hours to 
be arranged. Professor Robins. 


Contemporary Protestant Missions. The current situation in the 
light of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. M or m, 
either semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor Robins. 


The History of Baptist Missions. A survey of the missionary 
movement within the Baptist denomination, with special ref- 
erence to the missions supported by the Northern Baptist 
Convention. M or m, Winter semester. Hours to be ar- 
ranged. Professor Robins. 


IV 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND Lisrary METHODS 

Minister's Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 
history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book-selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets 
and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private library. 
Principles and practice of book reviewing. M, Autumn se- 
mester, 1935-36. Hours to be arranged. Professor Trost. 


Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles 
and practice of research. Study of typical researches as 
models; practice in locating and defining problems for re- 
search; technique of investigation; the assembling and clas- 
sification of bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, 
questionnaires and other instruments; the organization of 
data and interpretation of results; the various forms of pres- 
entation of materials; the critical use of documents and 
source materials. Lecture and laboratory, two hours a week 
throughout the year, 1934-35. Hours to be arranged. Pro- 
fessor Trost. 


Extension Department 


I 
EvENING LECTURES 


The Divinity School is undertaking work to meet the needs of the 
wives of students. In many cases the wife of the minister occupies 
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a position second only to that of her husband in strategic importance. 
To give her the benefits of some training and to acquaint her with 
certain materials and methods relating to the Christian movement and 
the attitudes to be taken regarding them, the Faculty have worked out 
a three-year program of studies. The classes are held in the evening 
and each series consists of eight lectures. The classes are open to 
religious workers other than students’ wives upon the payment of a 
small fee. Academic credit is not given for this work. 

The program of studies and the instructors follow: 


1934-35 


Autumn Semester 
The Eighth Century Prophets. Professor Cross. 
Psychology in the Interpretation of Religion. Professor Robins. 


Winter Semester 


Economic and Social Aspects of Family Life. Professor Beaven. 
Religious Values in Modern Literature. Professor Wearing. 


1935-36 
Autumn Semester 
The Story of the New Testament. Professor Parsons. 
Denominational and Missionary Organizations and the Local 
Church. Professor Beaven. 


Winter Semester 
The Story of Christianity. Professor Moehlman. 
The Vacation School and the Week-day School of Religion. Pro- 
fessor Erb. 
1936-37 
Autumn Semester 
Outline of the Old Testament. Professor Evans. 
Public Speaking. Professor Vichert. 
Church Music. Professor Lehman. 


Winter Semester 


The Why and How of Christian Missions. Professor Robins. 
Case Studies in Family Adjustment. Mr. Baker. 
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II 
EXTENSION WorK 


The members of the Faculty serve a larger constituency than that 
represented in the classes of the Divinity School by giving several 
series of lectures and many single lectures under different auspices in 
Rochester and adjacent districts. Conspicuous among such services 
is that rendered by professors of the Divinity School for many years 
in the Community School of Religious Education. Several of the 
professors serve as Faculty Members at Summer Schools and Con- 
ferences. Seminars for ministers of all denominations in Rochester 
and adjacent territory who wish to pursue further studies have been 
provided for some years and this phase of the work is being further 
developed. 


Degrees Conferred in 1934 


Licentiate in Theology 
(Conferred by the University of Berlin) 
Jack Finegan, M.A., B.D., Th.M. Class of 1931, Fellow, 
1932-1934. 


Dissertation: Die Ueberlieferung der Leidens und Auferste- 
hungsgeschichte Jesu. 


The Board of Trustees at its annual session in May, 1934, granted the 
following degrees: 


Master of Theology 


Ralph Chandler Drisko, B.Th., M.A., B.D., of the Class of 
1933. 

Helmut George Dymmel, B.D., B.A., of the Class of 1931. 

Alvin Samuel Haag, B.A., B.D., of the Class of 1930 of 
Evangelical Theological Seminary. 

Wilkes Bowen Watson, B.A., B.D., of the Class of 1933. 


Bachelor of Divinity 


Plarvey wranklin .Daty? crac ce. cttw ee te Class of 1934 
PION de noMias: BINNS Meee es ensds es eee Class of 1934 
Cleo Choe Oya. Steuer tne aoe te donee Class of 1934 
Bath tiwan Ghanléy Soca: 6 Sie aon ae ae Class of 1934 
rearOid wea ward \COOher. sats ue vn cee nites Class of 1934 
PuBOUATC cA Stined Fai | Tats. Sirs ab tes Seno Class of 1934 
Jonmbaward: Dahlen. \..2 sa sos vee cams Class of 1934 
Patrick Pascal D’Ostilia . na, qeetts cesses Class of 1931 
mopert Mowird: Lads: i.ycis one sma es Class of 1934 
JONG SOE Venton Mer. a.0t5 s Maes ee Class of 1934 
Marian wWiarshall Prost ~ a0 .15e sates aes Class of 1918 
shields Trenton riardin” ao... ..ace seen Class of 1934 
Charles. Orlando “Harting?” .. 4% warasasm Class of 1934 
Byrons Harley THeizen i. sic own at eign: Class of 1934 
Randall: Stanley Hilton Sate. od taawteeet Class of 1934 
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parts litre BI Ase ok Fen 23 Se dats ws Class of 1934 
Wrap Gilat et ariburt, “vce. n aks a onus ay oe Class of 1934 
ReREIG) VWMPUMENY  SUIOR na 6s Gs we du Cup Ch ei « Class of 1934 
NGA Wale rClGTISHE gos 5. ict ka oe ws oe Class of 1934 
Raprence Latent UNC cei esses cov és ne Class of 1934 
Se Ey ON Ye a eee eae Class of 1934 
Eimer (iharieseLewis! 5 .5...08U 8s feet Class of 1934 
Melvin DeForest Lowen ................. Class of 1934 
Leg Le gee aa a rare Class of 1934 
ARUIEPE OPER ics wien «RIS b eee E i' Class of 1934 
Kenneth Arthur Roadarmel .............. Class of 1934 
Fiomer: Kennedy Shafter). %, 202. Vis Class of 1934 
Arthur: Denney onialleyin v.05 «= s+ days vate a oor Class of 1917 
Rertinl VACUOR SEEN 6 kv avs aed oes pews Class of 1934 
ereriaS MiCiIonaln Steen .. 5 5 eye's. seviaars Ss Class of 1934 
TPS ENON ATORIES © fee ee es bs + vay Class of 1910 
Pramis enti (harp. ae cee ee tek. t Class of 1934 
William Avery Van Arsdale ............. Class of 1934 
Per ee ASI. VV AASET Oe cc pe oo Sole es ae 8 Class of 1934 
Lincoln Burdette Wadsworth ............ Class of 1934 
Beege rain WV ene, . 4. sos eeas ane ss : Class of 1934 © 
Fellows 


pomeeet Suermas Abernethy, B.A., University of Edinburgh 
B.D. 


Haverford College, 1930 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1933 


Oren Huling Baker, Ph.B., B.D., University of Chicago 
Denison University, 1917 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1922 


Vernon Parker Bodein, B.A., B.D., Yale University 
University of Richmond, 1930 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1933 


Graduate Scholars 


John Scott Everton, B.A., B.D., Yale University 
University of Redlands, 1931 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1934 
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Neal William Klausner, B.A., B.D., Yale University 
Lawrence College, 1931 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1934 ¢ 


Frederik Bredahl Petersen, B.A., M.A., University of Edinburgh 
B.D. 


Des Moines University, 1927 

The University of Rochester, 1932 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1932 


James Preston Wilbourn, B.A., B.D., Yale University 
University of Richmond, 1930. 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1933 


Graduate Students 


Livingston Bentley, B.A., B.D. Hamadan, Persia 
Yale University, 1915 7 Prince St. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, 1918 


Cecil Carlton Hobbs, B.A., B.D. Gary, Ind. . 4 
University of Illinois, 1929 490- Highland Ave. 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1933 


Clyde Bronson Stuntz, B.A., M.A., B.D. Lahore, Punjab, India 
Wesleyan University, 1910 975 Park Ave. 
Columbia University, 1913 
Drew Theological Seminary, 1913 


Roland Morris Wendell, B.A., B.D. Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Pennsylvania State College, 1924 29 Colonial Rd. 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 

1927 


Cecil Frederick Wilson, B.A., B.D. Rochester, N. Y. 
Macalester College, 1927 68 Burwell Rd. 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1930 


Class of 1935 


Raymond Wesley Anger, B.A. Altadena, Calif. 223 

University of Redlands, 1931 
Paul Victor Arow, B.S. New Castle, Pa. 

Bethany College, 1930 Pittsford, N. Y. 
Gene Ebert Bartlett, B.A. Marietta, Ohio 

Denison University, 1931 Hiltons Ney. 
Max Wayne Burke, B.A. Des Moines, Iowa 

The State University of Iowa, 1932 286 Alexander St. 
Hugh Chapman Crouch, B.S. Carthage, Ill. ott 


University of Missouri, 1930 
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Earl Cranston Cunningham, B.A. 
West Virginia University, 1928 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Edward Goodman, B.A., M.A. 
University of Redlands, 1929 


Leland Stanford Junior University, 1932 


Walter Raymond Hand, B.A. 


University of Cincinnati, 1933 


Cecile Jackson Hobbs, M.S. 
University of Illinois, 1928 


Kansas State College of Agriculture and 


Applied Sciences, 1931 


Frank Evington Johnston, Jr., B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1928 


Robert Edward Larson, Ph.B. 
Shurtleff College, 1932 


Harold Osman McNeil, B.A. 
George Washington University, 1932 
Andover Newton Theological School 


Frank Paolo Parisi 
The University of Rochester, 1933 


Clarence Robert Pedersen, B.A. 
Shurtleff College, 1932 


Ralph Douglas Ross, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1932 


Bertha Mina Rothermel, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1930 


Frank Arthur Sharp, Jr., B.A. 
Colgate University, 1932 


Alexander Hamilton Shaw, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1932 


Charles Eugene Smith, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1932 


Harold Adelbert Spencer, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1932 


Shirley Lauriston Travis, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1932 


Francis Wilson Trimmer, B.A. 
Roanoke College, 1932 


Donald Norton Tubbs, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1932 


Otsego, Ohio 330 
Webster, N. Y. 


Burlingame, Calif. 
490 Highland Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
56 Edmonds St. 


Kress, Texas 
490 Highland Ave. 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 512 
Alton, Ill. 

Mumford, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 409 
Walker, N. Y. 
Torrington, Conn. 326 
Alton, IIl. 413 

180 Champlain St. 


Loudonville, N. Y. 
1100 South Goodman St. 


Troy, N. Y. Strong Hall 
Newburgh, N. Y. 511 
Paterson, N. J. 511 


Rochester, N. Y. 
16 Fairview Heights 


Cohocton, N. Y. 401 
Almond, N. Y. 401 
Roanoke, Va. 411 
Utica, N.Y. 421 
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Lorna Pemberton Wearing, B.A. 
Keuka College, 1932 


Forrest Weaver York, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1932 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Class of 1936 


Gaylord Pierce Albaugh, B.A. 
Ohio State University, 1932 


S. Atwood Allen, Jr., B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1934 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Harold Edwin Blish, B.A. 
Hamline University, 1933 


Charles Emerson Boddie, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1933 


Lemuel Thelbert Cagle, B.A. 
Central College, 1932 
The Bible College of Missouri 


J. Soule Chapman, B.A. 
Northwestern University, 1933 


Beulah Ellen Johnson Craig, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1932 


John Alexander Craig, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1933 


John Ralph Davie, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1933 


Raymond Henry Draffin, B.A. 
Allegheny College, 1931 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


Roy Edward Dulak, B.S. 
The University of Wisconsin, 1933 


Robert Thompson Frerichs, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1933 


Joseph Pettie Grant, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1933 


Lawrence Dewey Graves, B.A. 


The University of Rochester, 1933 


Wade Hampton Griffin, B.A. 


Furman University, 1931 


Arthur Raymond Guthrie, B.A. 
The University of Nebraska, 1933 


Dayton, Ohio 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Viola, Wis. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Webb City, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Barnard, Kansas 


Strong Hall 


325 


406 


43 N. Fitzhugh St. 


229 


202 


211 


202 


West Walworth, N. Y. 


Barnard, Kansas 


West Walworth, N. Y. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


McMinnville, Ore. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Bergen, N. Y. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


522 


Penfield, N. Y. 


207 


57 Edmonds St. 
Livonia, N. Y. 
7 Anson PI. 
Clifton, N. Y. 


201 
Henrietta, N. Y. 
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Carl Olaf Nathaniel Hedeen, B.Ph., 
M.A. 
The University of Chicago, 1921, 1931 


Harley Albert Henderson, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1933 


Robert Irving Howland, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1933 


Alfred John Jeffries, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1933 


Ralph Claude Kauffman, B.A. 
Bethel College, 1933 


Kermit Llewellyn Lawton, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1933 


Richard Edward Lentz, B.A., M.A. 
Butler University, 1922 
The Divinity School, 
The University of Chicago, 1924 


William Larkin Lynch, B.A. 
Wake Forest College, 1932 


William Avery McClure, B.Ph. 
Shurtleff College, 1927 


Alphonse Anthony Medved, B.A. 
The University of Wisconsin, 1933 


Oscar Elmer Myerscough, B.Ph. 
Shurtleff College, 1925 


Edward Raymond Nelson, B.A. 
Carleton College, 1933 


Arthur Claire Potter, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1931 


Herbert Aaron Sargent, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1926 


Milton Robert Schroeder, B.A. 
Hamline University, 1933 


Edward Caryl Starr, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1933 


Scott Alexander Swinehart, B.A. 
Heidelberg College, 1933 


Louis Charles Teague, B.A. 
Bluffton College, 1932 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Bethany Bible School 


Chicago, IIl. 
918 Hudson Ave. 


Thayer, Kansas 322 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1100 S. Goodman St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 308 
Marion, S. D. 422 
Bartlett, N. Y. 


52 Edmonds St. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 324 
Wellsville, N. Y. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
281 Mulberry St. 


Brookline, Ages Darby, Pa. 
25 Elilton Neve 


Milwaukee, Wis. 211 
564 Monroe Ave. 


Mt. Vernon, Ill. 230 

West Henrietta, N. Y. 
Breckenridge, Minn. 411 
Rochester, N. Y. 323 
Blackwater, Mo. 511 
St. Paul, Minn. 501 
Beacon, N. Y. 522 
Wooster, Ohio 302 
Chicago, IIl. 329 
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Max Friedrich Bernhardt Volkmann, Edmonton, Canada 302 
B.A. 


Spokane University, 1933 


David C. Wedel, B.A. 
Bethel College, 1933 


Earl Russell Whipple, B.S. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1931 


“Goessel, Kans. 422 


Conneautville, Pa. 305 


Class of 1937 


Grant Frederic Anderson, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1934 


Bryan Frederick Archibald, B.Sc. 
Acadia University, 1934 


Robert Earl Baker, B.A. 
Hartwick College, 1933 


Robert Haddow Beaven, B.A. 
Haverford College, 1934 


Alfredo Perla Catedral, B.S.Ed., M.A. 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 


lege, 1932 
University of Missouri, 1934 


Haywood Kimly Cross, B.A. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 1934 


Everett Eugene Denlinger, B.A. 
Berea College, 1928 


Edward Edwin Franklin, Jr., B.A. 


Colgate University, 1934 


Carolyn Grace Frerichs, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1933 


Clarence Bert Gilbert, B.A. 
University of Minnesota, 1933 


Cyrus Manly Gonigam, B.A. 
Drake University, 1932 


Harold Emery Hammer, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1934 


George Aaron Hammon, Jr., B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1934 


Kyle Emerson Haselden, B.A. 


Furman University, 1934 


Clyde Amos Holbrook, B.A. 
Bates College, 1934 


Kansas City, Mo. 402 
Columbus, Ohio 403 
Oneonta, N. Y. 405 
Rochester, N. Y. 408 
Iloilo, P. I. 328 
Oneida, Tenn. 331 
Conover, Ohio 303 
Troy, N. Y. 407 


McMinnville, Ore. 
57 Edmonds St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lincoln, N. Y. 

Illiopolis, Ill. 211 
888 Highland Ave. 

Rockford, Mich. 208 
Hanmbal, Mo. 402 
Florence, S. C. 301 
Greenfield, Mass. 321 
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Pearl Bernice Howland, B.A., M.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1932, 1934 


Heywood Wayman Hudson, B.S. 


Furman University, 1934 


Winthrop Still Hudson, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1933 


Herbert Scott Huffman, B.A. 
The University of Kansas, 1933 


Theodore Norton Johnson, B.A. 
Macalester College, 1934 


Harold Stanley Knight, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1934 


Donato Ruiz Ramirez, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1934 


John Edwin Ring, B.A. 
Huron College, 1933 


Edwin Ira Stevens, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1932 


Paul William Strickland, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1934 


McAllister Heath Tadlock, B.A. 
Wake Forest College, 1933 


Stanley Bannerman Thomson, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1934 


Delbert Tracey Wickstrom, B.A. 
Colorado State Teachers College, 1933 


Fern Mason Wickstrom, B.A. 
Colorado State Teachers College, 1932 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1100 S. Goodman St. 


Greenville, S. C. 301 


East Lansing, Mich. 
31 Edmonds St. 


Lawrence, Kansas ali 


St. Paul, Minn. 226 


Rochester, N. Y. 
59 Nicholson St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 327 


Huron, S. D. 410 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
Spencerport, N. Y. 


Brunswick, Ga. 209 
High Point, N. C. 501 
Saltsburg, Pa. 227 


Greeley, Colo. 
22 Sycamore St. 


Greeley, Colo. 
22 Sycamore St. 


Unclassified Students 


Edna Eloise Cunningham 
West Virginia University 


Emerson George Doell, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1930 


Ruth Teagle Hand 


University of Cincinnati 


Donald Freeman Keith 
The University of Rochester 


Helen Elizabeth Leavitt, B.Mus., M.Mus. 


The University of Rochester, 1933, 1934 


Otsego, Ohio 
Webster, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
52 Henry St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
56 Edmonds St. 


Caledoma, N. Y. 404 


Rochester, N. Y. 
325 Alexander St. 
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Rebecca Ross McNeil, B.A. Washington, D. C. ; Strong Hall 
Denison University, 1930 Walker, N. Y. 

Henry Wellington Stewart, B.Mus. ~  Cohoes, N. Y. 224 
The University of Rochester, 1934 

Teh-en Tsiang, B.A., M.A. Shaohsing, Chekiang, China 222 
Shanghai College, 1921, 1922 

Donald Loring Wright Cleveland, Ohio 323 
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